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SUMMARY*OF THE PROCEEDINGS © 
OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Essex County, New-Jersey. 


This county we noticed before, but we had 
not received their proceedings; they held 
their first cattle show in the village of Orange, 
the 16th and 17th Oct. last; this is beginning 


at the right end—surely two days in a year}, 
‘ connot be better spent than in pious devotion 
‘to our common benefactor, intermixed with 


ihe most important duties to society. The 
display was as novel as-interesting ; upwards 
of 2000 people assembled for the first time on 
such an occasion. 

No premiums were given on agriculture, 


.since no time was allotted in preparation— 


but several handsome premiums were given 
on different stock, compared to those of old 


. societies—but they will sing another song in 


1822. Sundry premiums were also given on 
household manufactures, and exclusively to 
females—this is another favourable trait in 
the offset, and we cannot doubt but what this 
county is destined to become distinguished, 
in the midst of a host of agricultural societies, 
all labouring in the same vineyard, to promote 
their own welfare and happmess of unborn 
generations. 

An Essex (N. J.) paper says—“ The com- 
mittee apointed to judge of articles of domes- 
tic manufactures, in their report observe, 
“The committee noticed with approbation 
several coverlets, particularly one ‘by Mrs. 
Doctor Brbbit, which displayed great taste; 
but not being made from articles of American 
manufacture, could not compete for the pre- 
Also, a piece-work spread, made by 
adaughter of Col. Abraham Winans, aged, 4 
years. 

“ ‘The several specimens of bonnets exhibit- 
ed was, in the opinion of the commifitee en- 
titled to great credit.’ 

“The specimens of steel carriage springs, 
exhibited by Mr. Rhode of Newark, were ex- 
cellent in quality and entitled to great com-. 
mendation.’ 

“In presenting to the public this report of 


| 
| 
| 








ithe proceedings of the Essex county Agricul- i 


‘tural Society at their first Fair and Cattle 
Show, the board of managers camot refrain 
expressing the great satisfaction they derived 


| from the exhibitien of animals, and the several 
|specimens of d: 


tic goods; they regret 
their funds did 1... cnable them to offer pre- 
‘miums for much greater variety of articles, 


owing entirely to the recent formation of the | 


Society ; but they have every reason to flat- 
ter themselves and the public, that at their 


next Show they will be enabled to offer such | 
premiums as will be gratifying to them and sa- | 


tisfactory to those who may compete for them. 
By order of the board of Managers, 
BENJAMIN L. DAY, Treasurer.” 
Rutland County, Vt. 
The Herald says— The annual exhibition 


{ofthe Rutland County Agricultural and Ma- | 


nufacturing Society was holden at Castleton, 





on the 4th inst. ‘The day was fine, and the 
various products of the soil and of domestic | 


terest felt in these primary sources of national 
wealth and independence. 

*‘ At an early hour after assembling, the so- 
ciety moved in procession from Capt. Moul- 
ton’s Inn, to the meeting house, where, 

“‘ After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Smith,— 
| Mr. Langdon, ag president, delivered a short’ 





and appropriate address upon agriculture and_ 


manufactures—their utility and importance—. 
and their progressive improvement among 
ourselves. 
‘«* After which, Prof. Eaton of the Medic 
Academy, in his usual spirit of good will to pa- 
triotic institutions, delivered a plain and use- 
ful lecture upon the constituents of vegetables, 
showing experimentally their properties—elu- 


the sciences to most of the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life. 

“The remainder of the day was occupied 
in éxamining the animals, and the various pro- 


number of persons assembled to witness the | 


culture, was respectable and evinced the in-| 


cidating his subject by various pertinent re-| 
marks—and recommending the application of | 





ductions of domestic art and industry, collect- 





« 


| 





ed in the county, to share the munificence of 
the society, and the admiration of the spec- 
tators. 

‘“‘ Among the articles of ingenius workman- 
ship, were exhibited a number of elegant grass 
bonnets, in imitation of superior leghorns.— 
Several of these were the joint product of 
Mrs. Wait and Mrs. Meriam, of Brandon, to 
whom the society was pleased to award a gra- 
tuitous premium of $5. ‘To Mrs. Moulton of 
Fairhaven, also, for another sample of grass 
bonnet, equally fine and elegant, the society 
was pleased to award a like gratuity. These 
examples do great credit to the industry and 
taste of our fair country-women, and make 
us hope, that their praiseworthy examples may 
be foilowed by others—not less for the. pro- 
fits, than as a means of saving their ‘solid 
charms” for better uses than for’ inferior fo» 
reign merchandize.”’ 

Prime stock begin to appear, a bull of the 
Bakewell breed—the Byefield breed of hogs— / 
and full blooded merino sheep, are gradually ; 
spreading over the face of the county, by means 
of premiums and the excitement their former 
exhibitions have produced. 

In 10 years the traveller may wander over 
Rutland county, and see none but prime ani- 
mals—-to hear the busy hum of spining wheels 
—and the clanking of looms at every turn— 
the science of agriculture will change the face 
of the county 5 we hope also we shall be ena- 
bled to add, a good kitchen garden is on every 
farm abounding with choice fruit—and even 
the high waysare lined with fruit trees for the 
benefit of the indigent and travellers.—-So 
be it... 

Middlesex County, Mass. 

This reputable county, in the vicinity of the 
capital, madea very splendid and useful dis- 
play at Concord, the 5th Oct. last. Their 
premiums on stock, household manufactures, 
and factory goods, were very liberal; but we 
regret not to find a single premium or a word 
on the subject of agriculture, the most inte- 
resting of all other consideration, under bigh 
heaven’s broad cauopy—this we cannot com- 
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prehend it is not a solitary instance. The 
Columbian Centinel states—‘* The day was 
‘fine, and brought together a very: large con- 
course of people from all parts of the county. 
Au ingenious aud aseful address was delivered 
on the oceasion, by Rufus Hosmer, Esq. It 
was one well adapted to the times and circum- 
stances, as it contained practical hints and in- 
formation, well calculated to remove the pre 

judices inherited from our ancestors in rela- 
tion to, the cultivation of the soil. There 
were produced many excellent specimens of 
Jive stock of various kinds ; and some fine ma- 
nufactures. 

“Among the manufactures there were 
broadcloths, plains, cassimeres, hats, leather, 
casks, boots, carpeting, linen, hosiery, straw 
bonnets, rugs, rifle guns, sewing silk, silk but- 
tons, lace shawls and lace veils. ‘There was 
one premium awarded which we must not 
omit to notice ; it was one dollar to a_ little 
girl only 4 years of age for the manufacture of 
a bed quilt. 

“The Governor and several strangers ‘of 
distinction honoured the day by their pre- 
sence. 

“The day was spent in the greatest har- 
mony and good feeling. In the evening there 
was a ball to close the festivities of the Far- 
mers’ and Manufacturers’ Holiday.” 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Veterinary Medicine.—No. XVII. 
DISEASES or rus URINARY ORGANS. 


- Suppression or stoppage of urine may arise 
from several causes. It generally takes place 
when horses are attacked with flatulent colic, 
and is then improperly considered as the cause 
of that complaint ; but when the colic is re- 
moved, the horse stales freely. In obstinate 
cases of suppression, where the horse has not 


been observed to stale for two or three days, | 


it is necessary to. examine the bladder, which 
may be easily done by introducing the hand 
into the rectum or strait gut, through which 
the bladder is readily fe:t when distened with 
uriné: when the bladder is found in this state, 
an evacuation must be speedily obtained, or 
the animal may be destroyed. In mares there 
isno difficulty in introducing a catheter, or 
hollow tube, into the bladder, through which 
the urine will flow out. 
ration is net practicable, on account of the 
great length and curvature of the passage. 
When the kidneys are much inflamed, they 
cease to form urine, or form it only in-very 
small quantity: but the most common cause 
is a gradual decay of the kidney. This is 
known by the horse having become thin and 
weak cradually; having been attacked before 
with similarcomplaints but ina less degree ; 
having been observed to move his hind legs. 
awkwardly in trotting; and giving way when 
pressed upon the loins. When it is clearly 
ascertained, that the suppression of urine 


= 


In a horse this ope- | 


| bout a dram or two of vitriolic acid, or even 


‘arises from this cause, and particularly if the 
horse be ald, and extremely feeble, there is no 
chauce ofrecovery : and death soon termin- 
ates his misery. It may happen, however, 
' that the kidneys cease to perform their office, 
| or do it imperfectly from other causes, without 
| having suffered an alteration or decay in their 
Organization or structure. In such cases, 

rovided no symptoms of inflammation exist, 
the following drink may be given and repeated 
when necessary. 

Balsam of capivi, 1-2 oz. 

Mint water, 12 oz. 

It may be necessary on some occasions to 
givea larger quantity of the balsam: it is ad- 
visable, however, to begin with a small dose, 
and carefully watch its effeet: if it appear to 
increase the animal’s pain, without causing an 
evacuation, there is reason to suspect, that 
some mistake has been made as to the cause 
of the suppression ; and the symptoms should 
be again carefully investigated. It has been 
observed before, that suppression of urime is 
most commonly occasioned by spasms in the 
neck of the bladder, and sometimes by an ac- 
cumulation of hard excrement in the rectum. 
In the former case, the camphorated ball soon 
affords relief: la the latter, it may be obtain- 
ed by drawing out the hard excrement with 
the hand, clysters and a laxative. 

We sometimes observe horses frequently 
endeavouring to stale, voiding only very 
smal] quantities, and that with some degree 
of pain, or straining. Suchsymptoms depend 
on a diseased irritability or tenderness of the 
bladder; so that when only a small quantity 
of urine gets into it, it immediately contracts, 
in order to squeeze it out. 

This disease is commonly occasioned by 
blisters, the cantharides of which they are 
composed being absorbed into the circulation. 
For this, give the following draught, or drink : | 
Camphor 1 1-2 to 2 drams; Powdered opium 
1-2 do.; Gum Arabic, dissolved in warm wa- 
ter [or flaxseed jelly] 40z.—mix for one 
dose ; and let it be repeated if the symptoms 
continue, about twelve hours after, giving, 
during the interval, Gum Arabic dissolved in 
water, decoction of linseed, &c. 

From too great exertion in leaping, or from 
other causes,.a horse sometimes voids bloody 
urine. Insuch cases the mucilaginous drinks, 
composed of gum, linseed, &c. are proper.— 
It is necessary also to give the following 
draught, night and morning, until the urine as- 
sumes its natural colour. 

Pomegranate bark 1 oz.—water 1 pint— 
boil them about half an hour: strain off the 
liquor, and add, loz. powdered alum, for one 
dose. If this proves ineffectual, add to it a- 


more, provided it be so diluted with water, or 
the above decoction of pomegranate, as to do 
no injury to the throat: this point may be de- 
termined by dipping the finger into the mix- 
ture, and applying it tothe tongue. If it be 











so sour as to occasion some degree of pain, ; 


— — 





ora very unpleasant sensation, more water 
may be added. 

When the disease continues some time, 
there is danger of its proving fatal ; the horse's 
strength must then be supported by the most 
nutritious diet ; and tonics, such as bark, with 
opium. Vitriolated iron may also be tried,’ 
warm embrocations may be rubbed upon the 
back or loins, or a warm plaster laid on it, 
composed of common turpentine, Burgundy 
pitch, and beeswax; four parts of the first, 
two of the second, and one of the third artj. 
cle. 

When the urine assumes a brown or coffee 
colour, the pulse becoming very quick and 
weak, intermittent or irregular, and the ani- 
mal getting gradually more feeble, there is noe 
chance of recovery. X. 





From the Boston Intelligencer. 
ECONOMY IN COOKING. 


An account was copied from the Philo. 
sophical Magazine into the Emporium of Arts 
and Sciences published at Philadelphia, of 
some experiments made on a large scale on 
dressing meat, that appear to be entitled, in 
the opinion of the scientific editor of the lat- 
ter work, to the fullest credit. 

Two hundred and eighty pounds of beef 
lost by boiling in the common way 73lb. 1 4oz. 
—or 23 1-2 per cent ;—190 Ib. of beef lost by. 
roasting 61 Ib. 2 oz.—or 32 per cent ;—90|b, 
of beef lost by baking 27 lb.—or 30 per cent; 
mutton lest by boiling 21 1-3 per cent—also 
by roasting from 31 1-3 to 35 1-2 per cent. 

These experiments decide the point that 
the cooking of economy is confined to stewing 
meat in close vessels, where the liquor in 
which the meat is boiled shall be saved, and 
by the addition of cabbage, carrot, turnip, on- 
ion &c. with flour, for a part of the meal, 


‘Long continued gentle heat, whether in 
roasting or boiling (or moderate simmering) 
renders meat much more tender, juicy, and. 
digestible. A French peasant dines about. 
mid-day : when his meal is over, he puts into 
the stew-pan, with a close cover, the meat. 
for his next day’s dinner; which is exposed to 
a gentle heat for 24 hours. A furnace that 
would hold a gallon of charlcoal, and permit 
the stew-pan to be exposed three-fourths of 
its depth to the heat of the fire, would be an 
invaluable present to the poor: and it could 
be cheaply made at any iron furnace, or apy 
pottery. Wood in this country is very dear, 
in the towns, and the extravagance of the back 
woods is not obliterated in the cities. How 
often have I seen a quarter of a cord of wood 
heaped on to boil a teakettle! Such a furnace 
might ade in a rough way with about five 
and twenty bricks, so that whatever heat was; 


generated from the fuel, should be applied to ~ 


jhe sides of the pot; and this last be pro- 
tected from the surrounding current of cold 
air. The inelegance, the inconvenience, the 
extravagance of an American kitchen is hor- 
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in:the boiling and roasting of potatoes. 





_ was found thoroughly cooked, but it had lost 


‘Intubus) and one pound of coffee, 


* strength. Experdo crede Roberto. 
‘frequently drankit. If this be sweetened with 
“molasses made of an inspissated infusion of 
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sible: from the poorest-up to the most afflu- 
ent. = 

‘For cookery, whether for the poor or the 
rich, charcoal at eight doljars the hundred |! 


bushels, is cheaper than wood at forrdoiiaws-|. Pie plant is sown in beds either* drilled or! 
~ | Qpogti oust; and thinned eat to about six -or) 


the cord. tt is more vouvonreut, 1tyis 2ehé 





‘In the State of Pennsylvania, though but 
in ina few places, chicory orsuecory as the 
German settlers call it, has been cultivated 
as a substitue for coflee with much success.— 


er, it affords the means oi; expedition, Pte iS WPCighitsigghhés-apart. In the beginning of wine 


mure wholesome, it is Jess fant 
hurtful to the CYCS. \4 bet he 


J 
~ 4 


2° to “thes; 


kitchen apparatus ‘of a well appointett-house. /.stitte-they:keep -well. When wanted for use, | 
: "| they aré Aggupr put into the oven after the 
-bread is dravii, and dried till they. assume a 


I shall observe further on this. 

‘Sometimes, especially where charcoal is i 
used, it may be a question between saving in ! 
point of fuel,.and saving 1 potut of food. .-In | 
some cases of thus kind, as where the tue! musi | 


be wanted.if-not ased, even broiling may be | 


economical. Gereral!y, however, it’ may be || 
laid down gs an axiom, that where fuel is at | 


2 : Pg i 
a moderate rate,.stewing is the most fragal, | 


and believe the most wholesome, and may | 
be made, by far the most palatable method of | 
dressing food. 

‘When a poor man purchases meat, the | 
consideration of most moment ts not the price 
per Ib, but the relative quantity of meat and 
bone—next of fatand Jean. In point of nu- 
triment, fat is worth twice as much as lean: 
for candles and soap, thrice as much. Even 
beef-stakes may be cheaper to a poor man 
than the cheapest joint of the ox. 

‘Some experiments have been made by a 
Mr. W. 5crimshire on the comparative waste 
Four 
potatoes were boiled in the usual way, and 
then steamed to drive off the superfluous wa- 
ter, and render them mealy. They weighed 
3562 grains, and lost by the operation, when 
quite cold, eighty grains ofthe original weight, 
or about two per cent. Another potatoe, 
weighing 1300 grains treated in the same way, 
lost only ten grains. The water contained 
mucilage and extractive matter. 

‘A potatoe of the same kind, weighing 1220 
grains. roasted under hot embers, but not suf- 
ficiently, lost 200 grains when cold. Another, 
weighing 1198 grains roasted for 1 1-2 hour 


when cold three hundred and eighty grains. 

‘Hence, in boiling potatoes, we throw away 
about two per cent. of their weight ; in roast- 
ing them, about 40 per cent. 


‘The common breakfast beverage in this 
country is coffee. [ have no hesitation in 
stating it as a fact, that toa poor family three 

unds of dried succory ae oo 

re of 20 
per cent. more value, than four pouflds of cof- 
fee, and nearly equal in flavour; to me, the 
beverage is pleasanter. The quantity of the | 
mixture to be used, is about one fourth less 
than of coffee, to make an infusion of equal 
I have 








ape malt, it will constitute a saving, that may 
e an ob'ect of some consequence to a poor 
man with a family. l 


é igslipge.)! tenth EWE taken up, washed, and put into 


ad-eyear- after the bread is drawn. In-this 


full bréwn-éoludr .They-are then ground.or 
beaten my, a @poRtdr, and mixed with from ene- 
fourth, tosone hal of their weight of the West- 
India cottee. | have repeatedly drank of this 
beverage without distinguishing it from com- 
mon unmixed coffee. In ‘Northumberland and 
the neighbourhood, at Williamsport, Penn. 
this use of chicory is @ommon, It would be 
improved, if in the last roasting, the chicory 
could be roasted with the coffee so as to im- 
bibe the vapour of the latter. The chicory 
of itself is the best substitute known. 

‘ Rye half malted, or even potatoes cut in 
small pieces, then dryed to a chocolate brown, 
and mixed half and half with coffee, are a 
pleasant and profitable addition. 

‘Good coocking half decomposes, and 
therefore renders meat more easy of diges- 
tion, and of course more nutritious; but this 
is not always an advantage. Labouring peo- 
ple frequently require food thatis hard of di- 
gestion. It isnot an advantage to them that 
the stomach should be soon empty, or the food 
pass away tao easily. Hence salted meat, and 
cheese are favourites with them. Ihave 
seldom known a delicate female, whose diges- 
tion was occasionally hysterical, that did not 
require food usually deemed indigestible, such 
asmeat and ham for supper ; and with great 
reverence for the opinions of medical gentle- 
men, [ know of no remcdy, better for a fe- 
male sick headach, or an hysteric fit, than a 
tumbler full of good hot brandy toddy, with 
nutmeg and ginger in it. Dr. Cheyne used 
to say, that aman who bad so much regard 
for his appetite and so little regard for his 
health, as to eat ham for supper, would not 
stick to rob on the highway. Idonot know 
that more nonsense has been given to the 
world in a moderate compass, than by physci- 
cians on the article of diet, from the ‘silly~ re- 
mark of Dr. Cneyne, tothe grave, common 
place nonsense of Dr. Willich ; whose trea- 
tise on diet and regimen, every mistress of a 
family ought to consign to her cook to pin on 
the roasting meat. 


‘There are some gleams of knowledge. in 
Cullen’s Materia Medica, but he theorizes 
without fact. Whence does he derive his al- 
calesence of several kinds of meat? He was 
compelled to say something, and he said what 
he could, as learnedly and with as much ap- 
pearance of scientific theory as he could :: but 
itis very worthless. Darwinknew somewhat 


a 


Sydenham and Dr. Brown (whom | knew in 
the decline of his life) discovered from 
their own feelings, that wine was bad for gout 
and stone, and that the best beverage’ was 
brandy and water. But they were-no judges 
of wine. The common port of an English 
tavern, is cider, brandy, elder berries and aloe 
juice.’ 





FOR THE *LOUGH BOY. 
At this time, when we are about to change 
our poor house system, the following extract 
of a ietter trom a gentleman of high wespecta- 
bility in Pennsyivania, will be read with inte- 
rest. The venerable writer in the period of 
a long life, and of extensive reading, has had 
ample opportunity of compels the advanta- 
ges of diflerent systems in Europe and Ameri- 
ca; and his conclusions are those of experi- 
ence, as well as wisdom. Speaking of our 
third Agricultur ibition, he says :-—— 

* All such cos produce occular de- 
monstration. Farffiers have no sensibilities 
for other proofs. Reasoning, and what they 
call book-farming, are often useless, as to 
them. ‘The greatest benefactors to mankind 
are those who teach them how to support 
themselves, and stimulate, by visible objects, 
and honorary rewards, industrious and useful 
pursuits. Private charity is commendable ; 
but it is too indiscriminately bestowed. In- 
deed, the public charitable institutions are 
abused, and too frequently encourage idleness 
and pauperism. Ihave been long convinced, 
that our whole system of poor laws, is radi- 
cally bad. Instead of diminishing, it increas- 
es the number of paupers. Invite, or oblige, 
the idle to work; and make it disgraceful to 
be idle, and the community would be reliev- 
ed from poor taxes, and less disgraced by the 
immoralities and vices which they encourage. 
Instead of encouraging the idle and dissipated 
in habits, which they indulge in the prospect 
of being supported, without their own exer- 
tions—attach a little farm to a poor house ;— 
provide machines for dressing ie hemp, &c.. 
and convert a house of idleness into a house of 
industry, and the inhabitants of such houses: 
will wonderfully decrease in numbers. Offer, 
or give,a sturdy beggar work, in place of giving. 
him money—and he will not annoy you again.. 

** Poor houses, work houses, houses of in- 
dustry, are, in Burope, undera doubtful char- 
acter. Mr. Coke knocked down the poor 
house in his two parishes, [and converted its: 
tenants to habits of industry.] 4 All Il mean 
is, give the voluntary poor (for there are com- 
paratively few others).emPLOYMENT,. Ameri- 








can genius can, and will, discover the®” ~ 
mode ; if we cast off the shackles of borrow- 


ed' systems, which have always chastised; and 
are now excoriating, those who hold the- land- 
ed property of the British nation. By velun-. 
tary poor, [ mean vicious idlers, ineorrigible: 
drunkards, et amne genus vagabundum.. The- 
worthy and unfortunate should be out-pension- 
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ers, and also left to the charity, well bestowed), 


about the practical part of eating, and Dr." of the truly benevolent.” 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


THE APPIAN WAY. 

The out lines of the plan should be well 
understood, and its national importance con- 
sided by every member of Congress. 

The first idea originated from a narrative 
of the late Dr. Franxuin, in substance as fol- 
lows :—That when the British took Quebec, 
there-was a company of French Engineers, 
exploring for the source of the river St. Law- 
rence ; and on hearing that Quebec was ta- 
ken, they made their way home by New-Or- 
leans, and their maps and journals, were never 
published. 

That he (Dr. Franklin) was in Paris, when 
he drew our treaty with Great-Britian ; and 
being in alliance with France, he had free 
and full access to the journals and maps of 
those French Engineers, from which he de- 
scribed the division lin€&n the route they 
had traversed, to the head of the navigation 
of the lake of the Woods; See the treaty. 

That from those French Journals, he con- 
sidered the quantities of copper ore which 
they had described, on the marginand islands 
of Lake Superior, particularly the Grand Isle, 
which they had visited with a sloop, and de- 
scribed to be nearly as large as England; for 
which reason, Dr. Franklin told me, that he 
drew th® iine in the treaty, so as tu include 
it to the United States; and he said it was 


by far the most extensive inland navigation || 


on this globe, being further from the outlet of 
Lake Erie, to the head navigation of the Lake 
ef the Woods, than from Pinladelphia to Lon- 
don; and that at some future day, that copper 
ore would become the greatest source of 
wealth that any nation-was ever possessed of. 

Capt. Carver, and several later travellers, 
have mentioned the quantities of copper ore, 
and brought samples that I have seen; by 
which means, the reports gained so much 
credence with our government, that last year 
they sent Gov. Cass with a company to as- 
certain the facts. I bave not seen their par- 
ticular report, but it seems to have been so far 
satisfactory, that Gov. Cass has been sent on 
a second expedition, has held a treaty, and 
purchased the lands of the native dndians.— 
‘The time seems now to be approaching for 
inaking the 4ppian Way, and establishing the 
trade in copper ore. 

The most eligible plan appeared to be, for 
Congress to pass a law for selling those lands 
on, and adjacent to, Lake Superior; appro- 

riate one half the money, arising from such 
sales, to make a national portage, to unite the 
navigation of the great. western lakes: with the 
nearest and most eligible Atlantic Sea Port; 
which, according to our best maps, will be 
from Buffaloe on Lake Erie, to the North Ri- 
ver, above West -Point fortification; the dis- 
tance such that it may be made within 280 
miles, and only one mountain to cross, the 
Shawangunk. 
By such a provisional imprevement, the 








‘between the most extvnsive inland naviga- 








lands contiguous to Lake Superior, would sell 
for more than twice a much as they would 
otherwise ; therefore the national portage, or 
Appian Way, would cost. the United States 
less than nothing: and the tolls to be paid in- 
to the public Treasury, equally to benefit the 
United States as a revenue to support govern- 
ment, 

The nearest and most level communication 


tion, on this globe, and the most eligible and 
secure sea port in the United States, with the 
trade in the copper ore, would soon render it 
the most travelled of any road in existence ; 
for it would amicably capture every thing va 
ljuable in Upper Canada, that 1s their trade, 
as the route would be more cheap, and expe- 
ditious, than by way of Montreal. 

The copper ore would be an inexhaustible 
source of wealth, far surpassing what any other 
nation have the means to command, and soon 


tura the balance of foreign trade in our fa- } 


vour, besides supplying small change, and 
other purposes at home. I submit to any gen- 
tleman to make his own calculations, as 
there cannot possibly be any other object of 
equal importance to the wealth and prosperi- 
ty of the United States, as the Genius of 
Steam Boats, would with such a road, fix her | 
head-quarters on the Great Lakes, and extend 
our trade to regions and riches unknown. 


APPIAS. 








FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


A DESRIPTION OF THE HORSES IN 
INDIA. 


(Concluded.) 

Cutch Tazee, 7th.—Cutch or Ketch Tazee, 
brought from the Gulph of Sind or Indies, a 
horse whose superior qualities equal the high 
reputation of his cast.- This breed is said to 
have been crossed by Arabs, and the accident } 
to which the improvement of this branch of 
‘T'azee’s is indebted, is accounted for thus ;* 
An Arabian merchant had six choice Arab 
horses on board his ship, which was cast away 
in the Gulph of Sind, from which horses, the 
breed termed Cutchor Ketch Tazees is sup- 
posed to have sprung. Some points of these 
horses greatly support this opinion, by their 
strong resemblance to the Arab, particularly 
in the head and breast; they are not uncom- | 
monly sixteen hands high. Among horses of 
this cast are found some with a remarkable 
fall in their backs, so sudden and hollow as to 
give the appearance of a broken back; but 
this peculiar conformation is said to be natur- 
al; among the natives it is no objection; on 
the contrary they are sold to them at very high 
prices. 

‘What*produced this deviation, or whether 
it originated in a defect, is a matter of curious 
speculation and worthy inquiry. ‘Thus much 








{we know, that it does not appear in their pro- 
‘genitors, and it is a received opinion of writers 
(on the subject, among whom the Duke of 
New-Castle, that instances have appeared of 
the offspring imb'bing in the womb the form 
and qualities of the sire or dam, either natural 
or acquired, ‘These horses are veay showy 
in their carriage, and stately in their move- 
ments ; as Jockeys term.it, carrying both ends 
well, aneffect greatly aided by the fall in their 
backs, but considering this formation: on me- 
chanical principles, | do not imagine they can 
possess equal powers with horses straight 
backed; I have invariably observed them to 
move their loins and hind quarters with less 
vigour and unity; in the Jockey term leav- 
ing their hind legs behind them, and constant- 
ly brushing the ground with theirgtoes. This 
may perhaps be expressed by referring the ob- 
servation to the different appearances be- 
tween horses of ordinary and superior powers, 


in his movement as having made his exertion, 
dwelling as it were on his stroke, while the 
'muscular and vigorous horse in his annimated 
action disdaining relief, appears flying from 





| the ground and always in the very act of mak- 


ing his spring. The adjoining province of 
Cottiwar produces horses of a make the re- 
verse of those of Ketch, having their backs 
raised or hogged, in equal esteem and repute 
among the natives with the foregoing. The 
one shown to me was a horse of uncommon 


quality valuble ; but what particularly excited 
my surprize, was his having a carriage re- 
markably gay and light, carrying his head and 
tail with peculiar grace ; a beauty rarely at- 
tendant on hog backed horses; that particu- 
lar make depressing usually -the extreme 
ends. ‘The gr-at variety which has been 
bred from the casts treatedofand their mix- 
tures, with horses of different countries, it 
would be almost impossible to define with ac- 
curacy ; horses immediately sprung from those 
I have described may be marked, but the va- 
rious gradations and changes we daily observe 
cannot be traced minutely, though retaining 
evidently the appearance of high cast. All 
that can be said with due confidence on such 
occasions is, that they are horses of blood or 
good breed, and from among them many ve- 
ry valuable for beauty and powers may be se- 
lected. These horses are included under the 
terms Toorky and Tazee, with the addition of 
the nam@ of the country where bred or place 
whence rgcured, as:Cittiwar Tazee, a horse 
produced near Guzerat; Doman Tazee,brought 
from the hills bordering on'Canduhar, with 
many others too numerous to detail, from the 
banks -of the Sind, -specifying no distinet 
breed. . 

Junglee Tazee, 8th—This:‘is my favourite 
horse, and from the knowledge I have had of 
his powers, is, I think, equalled by none ; hav- 


|| ing had one in my own possession for several 





* Vide Ayien Aykberry. Volume Ist. page 167. 


i years, and who retained adi his powers to the 


A horse of a lose and feeble structure seems ’ 


strength, speed and ‘activity, and in every 
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s3d year of age equally as in the prime oflife 
which verifies what is said of the Iranee, that 
in durability is inferior to none, preserving 
with his age the spirit of his youth, and such is 
his appearance and vigour at the most advanc- 
ed period of his age, that his rider is scarcely 
conscious of the ravages of time. Such was 
the horse in my possession, which was a Jun- 

lee Tazee, and whose action was so brilliant 
and perpetual, that Ihave often been asked, 
when he was 30 years old, if he was not 5 and 
iust out of the dealers hands, and on reference 
to his teeth, the beholder has stoo i astonish- 
ed. The candence of his action was so true 
and perfect, showing at the same time such 
fire and vigour, that the best horsemen were 
even afraid to mount him though perfectly un- 
der command, and the most easy horse in the 
world to ride. He was gave to me by Mr. 
John Hyde, nephew to Mr. Justice Hyde, who 
was himself a great horseman, and observing 
my natural propensity for the art, gave him 
to me—and such was the love and pride I 








took in riding himin public and no one else 
being able to ride him but Soubiss the riding | 
master, Mr. Hyde and myself, that he at best | 
created me more enemies, than friends, and | 
to this and some other like circumstances, do 
J attribute all my ill success; such is the en- 
mity of the world. ‘The above horse when a 
colt was purchased from the dealers for 500 
rupees—-1 50 dollars. 





AN ESSAY 


On‘the History and Cultivation of the Eurorr- 
aN Ouive-'ree.—By Aveustus L. Hitt- 
HouSE, Citizen of the United States, resident 
at Paris. —2d Edition, Oct. 1820. 


Quis divum aut hominum tamclari muneris auctor, 
Passeratil Oxiva. 


(Continued.) 


A second method of forming a nursery, 
which has bgen successfully adopted near 
Toulon, is by transplanting the young wild 
Olives. 

The ancients relied principally upon pro- 
pagation by slips,* ond this easy and expedi- 
tious mode is still generally followed in Spain. 
A smooth, thriving sprout or branch, one or 
two inches in diameter, is cut into pieces 
twelve or fifteen inches long, which are care- 
fully set, without wounding the bark, in ground 
prepared as for the seed. They are placed 
at the distance of three feet, and at such a 
depth that tkreesinches only appear above 
the surface. To-encourage the formation of 
roots, the larger end, which is committed to 
‘the earth, should be smeared with a composi- 
tion of mould and animal manure, and the end 
which is exposed to the air should be protect- 
ed by a covering of clay. Cuttings of the 
Toots, also, buried in.an inclined position in 
‘trenches four inches deep, will sprout in the 


€ourse of the year; a few months later the} 


es 








- 


* See Geopon. , lib. ix, cap. y. 


| 


| feebler stocks are plucked up, and the more 
| Vigorous ones are left at the distance of three 


feet. Another easy résource is found in the 
shoots that spring up round the base of an old 
Olive, or from roots laid bare and wounded 
for this purpose.t 

It is necessary, in every case, to ascertain 
the point at which the original stock was graft- 
ed. The offspring is invariably identical in 
its nature with that part of the parent tree 
from which it was separated ; it requires graft. 
ing, therefore, if it was detached from a point 
below the insertion of the graft, or fron: a tree 
which had not submitted to this process. 

All these operations are performed at the 
close of winter or the opening of spring.— 
The length of time which the young plants 
should remain in the nursery, varies with 
their size and strength; but it rarely exceeds 
four or five years. During this period the 
ground should be kept mellow and clean, and 
occasionally watered in the summer, if the 
season isdry. But this indulgence should not 
be predigally bestowed: vegetable as well as 
animal and moral life, is susceptible of habi- 
tude. For this reason it is also an important 
precept in the formation of nurseries, to se- 
lect a soil analogous to that in which _ the 
trees are to reside. Ifthe young plant is la- 
vishly supplied with nutritious juices, its pores 
become distended, its fibres gross, and its ve- 
getation luxuriant. Superfluous enjoyments 
easily become necessaries of life ; hence, when 
itis removed to a different scene, and con- 
demned to struggle for existence in an un- 
grateful soil, it loses heart and perishes where 
it might have been long-lived and fruitful, if 


its temperament had beed hardened by early 


privation. ‘Thus it fares, if | may be pardon- 
ed the reflection, with the mind of an inge- 
nuous youth, which, under better influences, 
might have been formed to virtue. _ If the les- 
son of disinterestedness had been early incul- 
cated, it might have been indelibly learned ; 
he might have been lead to sacrifice fame to 
humanity, as unhesitatingly as he sacrifices 
pleasure to fame. But, instead of being 
taught to consult only the unchanging princi- 
ples of rectitude; and be satisfied with the 
pleasures of benevolence, he is sedulously in 
spired with the love of glory; his ambition 
is fomented till this ungenerous passion as- 
sumes the ascendant in his breast, and be. 
comes the arbiter of his existence. 

When the nurslings are arrived at a proper 
age, the next step is to transpiant them to the 
olive-yard. ‘The task of preparing the ground 
for their receptidn should be begun immedi- 
ately after the harvest. Holes or trenches, at 
least three feet wide, are dug, and left mould- 
ering till the close of winter, which is the sea- 
son for transplanting the Olive. The stock 
and principal branches are lopped, and the 
wounds are covered with clay; but as much 


+ Prizes have been repeatedly offered by the Agricultural 
Soc ety of Paris, for the best essays on the formation of olive- 
nurseries, * ar. 
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five or forty feet apart. ! 
five or thirty feet, which, asa mean term, is 


of the roots as possible should be preserved, 
with the earth adhering to them. When the 
trees are carried to a distance, which may be 
done with the precautions that are used for 


other fruit trees, they should be set during | 


several hours in water, before they are re- 
placed in the ground. 


and thrown first upon the roots, among which 
the earth should be lightly forced, though it 
is not useful to render it compact, nor to heap 
it about the trunk. A copious watering fol- 
lows, and is repeated in the course of the sea- 
son, as the weather and the health of the plant 
may require. 

The Olive, arrived at an advanced age, may 
be transplanted in the same manner as the 
young tree. In general, whatever vegetable 
is to support this trial], the most important pre- 
cept is that the earth be widely broken up 
and minutely subdivided, so that the roots 
may be placed in their natura] position, and 
that their first efforts to extend themselves 
may not be embarrassed by compact masses, 
which they penetrate with difficulty, and from 
which they derivea scanty subsistence. 

The Olives should be planted at such a dis- 
tance that they may not interfere with each 
other, and that every portion of the soil may 
contribute to their nourishment. In meager 
lands from which no other produce is exacted, 
eighteen or twenty feet are enough; but in 
vineyards or corn-lands they may. be thirty- 
Cato assigns twenty- 


sufliciently exact. In warmer climates, cep- 
tain varieties attain such dimensions:as to re- 
quire a space of sixty or seventy feet. 


Our olive-yard being thus formed, our next 


enquiry is concerning the culture necessary 
to obtain the most certain and the most abund- 
ant produce. Virgil, after describing the as- 


siduous attention exacted by the vine, leaves. 


the Olive almost te nature: 
Contra non ulia est Oleis.cultura: neque ille 
Procurvam expectant falcem, rastrosque tenaces, 
Cum semel heeserunt arvis, aurasque tulerunt. 


Ipsa satis tellus, cum dente recluditur unco, 
Sufficithumorem. Ps oy 
Vir. Geor. IT. 


Not so the Olives. when their roots have found 
Tha needful moisture from the nurturing ground, 
And, firmly seated, can securely bear 
The summit tempted by the sportive air, 
No more the harrow nor the knife they ask— 
The plough completes, alone, the easy task. 
Columella, on the contrary, advises the hus- 
bandman to bear jngnind a judicious proverb.: 
Eum, qui. aret olivetum, rogare fructum ; qui 
stercorel, exorare; qut eedat, cogere. It is 
true the Olive does not become barren when 
totally abandoned; but, like other vegeta- 
bles, it repays the neglect of the husbandman 
with a diminished produce, and his care with 
larger and more abundant fruit. | 
in Province it is customary to turn the soil 
in the.spring and in the fall. Besides the til- 
lage ofthe ploulgh, the ground should be caré- 


Mellow, fertile mould. 
should be spread upon the bottom of the holes,” 
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filiy dwessed wiih the spade about the foot of 
eachtree: More labour is required by some 
soils than by others ; a compact, argillacious 
loam must be more frequently turned than a 
tight, calcarious mould. 
~~ The olive-yard should be manured at least 
. once in three or four years ; but it would be 
more beneficial to sustain its strength by mo- 
derate annual supplies. Most species of ma- 
nure, while they increase the produce of the 
live, impair the quality of its fruit; the finest 
oilis made from wild trees growing in cal- 
carious lands of moderate fertility. Vegeta- 
bie substances are preferable to animal ma- 
nures for fruit trees in general, and especially 
for the .Olive and the Vine. When animal 
manure isemployed, it should be tempered 
with marl, sea-weed, leaves, ect., and applied 
only when the whole is reduced to mould.— 
To soils deficient in this ingredient, calcari- 
ous matter is of the utmost utility, and great 
benefit is said to be found in Spain from sea- 
water poured upon the roots of the Olive.*— 
But the finest manure is the offals of the fruit 
that has been pressed, and the washings ofthe 
utensils and the ail-vessels. 


, 





* For other particulars of the practice in 
Spain, see the Seminario de la Cultura a loss Par- 
rocos, by Don Antonio Melon, an enlightened 
Spanish ecclesiastic. 
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Medical Botany. 


Selected for the Plough Boy, by the Editer. 


No. X. 


HYPERICUM PERFORATUM. PER-. 
FORATED St. JOHN’s WORT. 

This species of the Hypericum generally 
grows to the height of a foot and a half; the 
root is pernnial, ligneous, divided and subdi- 
vided into many small branches, and cover- 
ed with a straw-coloured bark; the stalks 
are round, smooth, of a light colour, and. to- 
wards the top send off many opposite flori- 
ferous branches; the leaves are without 
footstalks, and placed in pairs ; they are en- 
tire, oval, and beset with a great number of 
minute transparent vesicles, which have the 
appearance of small perforations through the 
disc, and hence the specific name, perforatum, 

The flowers are numerous, pentapetalous, 
terminal, of a deep yellow colour, and grown 
in a corymbus, or in clusters, upon short pe- 
duncles ; each petal is of an irregular oval 
shape, and on the under side near the apex, is 
marked with many blackish dots ; the calyx 





eonsists of five persistent acute leaves ; the |} 


ish seeds. It grows commonly in woods and 
uncultivated grounds, and flowers in July. 

It was in great repate with the antients, 
who prescribed it in hysteria, hypochondriasis, 
and mania : they also imagined that it had the 
peculiar power of curing demoniacks, and 
thence obtained the name of Fuga demonum : 
it was alsorecommended internallyfor wounds, 
bruises, ulcers, hemoptysis, mictus cruentus, 
gravel, dysentery, agues, worms, and outward- 
ly_as an anodyne, and as a discutient and de- 
tergent. However it is now very rarely used, 
and its name is omitted in the Materia Medi- 
ica of the last edition of the Edinbargh Phar- 
macopeeia. Inthe London Pharmacopeeia 
the flowers only are directed to be used, as 
containing the greatest proportion of the re- 
sinous oily matter in which the medical effi- 
cacy of the plant is supposed to reside. The 
dark puncta of the petals and the capsules, af- 
ford this essential oil, which is contained in 
minute vesicles, or glands, and gives a red co- 
lour to rectified spirit, and to expressed oils ; 
the latter has been long known in the shops 
by the name of Oleum Hyperici. 


No. XI. 


AMOMUM ZINGIBER. NARROW- 
LEAVED GiNGER. 

The root is perennial, firm knotted, of a 
compressed roundish form, beset with trans- 
verse rug, covered with ash. coloured bark, 
partly of a purplish tinge, and sends forth 
many long fibres and off-sets; the internal 
substance of the younger roots is softish, 
fleshy, and greenish ; of the older, it is com- 
pact, fibrous, whitish, and when powdered 
has a yellowish appearance : the stalks are 








about three feet high, round, inclosed in an 
imbricated membraneous sheathing: the 
leaves. are sword-shaped, smooth, pointed, en- 
tire, and stand alternately upon the sheathes 
ofthe stalk ; the scapus, or flower-stem, rises 
about a‘foot high, it is erect, round, alter- 
nately sheathed like the stalks, without leaves, 
and terminates in an oval, obtusely, bracteal, 
imbricated spike ; the corollz, or flowers, 
appear between the bracteal scales of the 
spike, two or three at a time; _ they are ofa 
dingy yellow colour, monopetalous, tubular, 
and cut into three unequal acute, segments, 
which have their points curled backwards ; 
the nectary occupies the faux or mouth of the 
tube of the corolla, and has a bilabiated ap- 
pearance ; the lip is obtusely trified, ofa red- 
dish purple colour, and marked with many 
yellowish dots ; but what seems like the up- 
per lip is the stamen, or filament, which is 
convex outwardly, concave within, and gradu- 
ally tapers from its base to itsapex, where it 
is coloured like the nectary. The antherz 
are two, oblang, whitish, and lodged together 





stamina are numerous, and commonly unite 


the styli are three, and the capsule has _ three 
¢ells, which contain many small oblong brown- 


at their bases into three portions, er bundles ; 








in the cavity of the stamen : the style is long 
and filiform : the stigma obtusely and villous : 
the capsule is three-celled, and contains ma- | 





| ‘The Ginger plant ts a uative of the Kast. 
Indies, and is said to grow in the greatest per. 
‘fection on the coast of Malabar and Benga] . 
‘but it is now plentifully cultivated in the 
| warm parts of America, and in the West-Ipdig 
‘islands, from whence chiefly it is imported 
‘into Europe. In 1731, it was first introduced 
| into this country by Mr. P. Miller, and is sti 
carefully cultivated in the dry stoves of the 
‘curious. The flowers have a sweet fragrant 
smell, and the leaves and stalks, especially 
when bruised, also emit a faint spicy odour, 
‘but the hot acrid aromatic taste is entirely 
| confined to the root. : 

| ‘In Jamaica, Ginger attains its full height, 
jand flowers about August or September, and 
‘fades about the close of the year. When 
| the stalks are entirely withered, the roots are 
in proper state for digging :_ this is generally 
| performed in the months of January and Feb. 
lruary. After being dug, they are picked, 
cieansed, and gradually seethed, or scalded in 
| boiling water; they are then spread out, and 
| exposed every day to the sun, till sufficiently 
dried ; and after being divided into. parcels of 





for the market : this is called the black Gir- 
'ger.’? White Ginger isthe root of the same 
| plant, but instead of the roots being scalded, 
| by which they acquire the dark appearance 
ofthe former, each root is picked, scraped, 
seperately washed, and afterwards dried with 
great care; of course more than a*double ex- 
pense of labour is incurred, and the market 
price is proportionably greater. Blaok Gin- 
ger loses part of its essential oil by being thus 
immersed in boiling water ; on thisaccount it 
is less useful for medical and other purposes 
than the white, which is always good when 
perfectly sound and free from worm-holes: 
but that imported from the FEast-Indies is 
stronger than any we have from Jamaica.— 


fied spirit, and in a great measure to water, 


of a remarkable fixed nature ; for a watery 
infusion of this root being boiled down to a 
thick consistence, dissolved afresh in a large 
quantity of water, and stfongly boiled down 
again, the heat and pungency of the root still 


smell. Ginger is generally considered as an 
aromatic, less pungent and heating to the sys- 
tem, than might be expected from its effects. 
upon the organs oftaste. Dr. Cullen thinks, 
however, that there is no real foundation for 
this remark. It is used as an “antispasmodic 
and carminative. ‘The cases in which it is. 
more immediately serviceable, are flatulent 
colics, debility and laxity of the stomach and 


stitutions to excite’ brisker vascular action.— 
Itis seldom given but in combination with 
other medicines. 
is directed in the form of a syrup and a con- 








ny seeds. : :, 


diment, and in many compositions it is ordered 
as a subsidary ingredient. : 





100lb. weight each, they are packed in bags 





Ginger gives out its virtues perfectly to recti- | 


According to Lewis, its active*principles are _ 


remained, though with little or nothing of its ~ 


intestines, and in torpidand phlegmatic con~ .f 


In the Pharmacopeeias it — 
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The public are cautioned against receiving 
pills on the New-York North River bank with- 
out accurate examination. A gentleman in New- 
York, received one, without suspicion, for five 
dollars, which proved to be a one dollar bill, with 
the figue five encircled by a similar copperplate 
design to that of the genuine five dollar bills, 
ingeniously pasted over it. 

The Charleston account of the arrival of the 
steam ship Robert Fulton at that place, states, 
that when she left New-Orleans, there was in 
the river a French vessel with two hundred and 
furiy slaves on board, captured and sent in by 
the U.S. sloop of war Hornet. 

The hite of spiders, sting of bees, wasps, &c. 
are more dangerous than is generally believed. 
It is said that the common plantain pounded and 
applied to the wound, will entirely remove the 

pigonous venom, and give almost instant relief. 

A letter from Kentucky, states that the wheat 
of the last crop has been pretty generally des- 
troyed by the weavel. That of a good quality 
commands from 74 to 87 1-2 cents— higher than 
it-has been for sunie years. 

The subscriptions, donations and contributions, 

aid into the treasury of the Maine charitable 
school at Bangor, from April to Oct. 9, 1821, 
amounted to $1,505,69. 

The paper mill at Andover, New-Jersey, the 

' property of Mr. Monaldson, of N. York, was 
consumed by fire a few days since. Loss esti- 
mated at upwards of $15,000. 

Majo®Gordon, treasurer of New-Jersey, who | 





was reported as a defaulter in the sum of $20,000, | 


appears to have aclaim upon that state to the 
amount of $4,192.97. 

General D’Evereux.—This officer, who has 
been charged with an offence against Bolivar, 
in endeavoring to provoke him to fight a duel, 
has been completely exonerated by the supreme | 
court of justice a Caracas. 

Bucktail robbery.—One of our carriers.a lit- 
ile boy, obserged a man stealing a haunch of 
venison about day-break ; he followed bim, and 
after some time proposed to purchase it for four 
shillings, and persuaded the thief to accompany 
him home to receive'the money. The little | 
fellow decoyed him to the post at which his fa- 
ther was -tationed as a watchman, and having 
whistled, his father appeared and took the man 
to the watch house, where he was recognized as 
an old offender, having been just released from 
prison for stealing a hog—so that he will again | 
suffer for the ‘* sins of the flesh.”—.Nat. Advo- } 
cate, 

Owing to a defect in the flue of one of the 
chimneys, the county court house in Philadel- 
phia lately took firg By the exertions of the 
firemen it was foc a after having con- 
sumed part of the roof. 

A laborer was lately killed in Johnson & Sey 

mMour’s canal, in East Rochester. Hehad charg- 
-é@d.fora blast, and by drawing out the priming 
Wire caused an explosion, which blew him se- 
veral feet into the air. 

It is caleulated that the number of deaths in 
the United States produced directly by tntem- 
perance, amounts to about 30.000 annoally ; bat 
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Weekly Summary. 2 


per annum. 


A white man by the name of Wm. Vannorght, 4 


after a trial which lasted two days at New Or- 
leans, has been found guilty of murder, for kil- 
ling a negro. He was, however, recommended 
to mercy. 

The federal court, chief justice Marshall pre- 
siding, has tried, during its present term, Wm. 
Nollar, and Farmar, for robbing the mail of the 
United States, the first for pillaging the post of- 
tice at Danville ; the other for robbing near Glas- 
gow, the mail, of which he was the carrier. 
They were both found guilty, and sentenced to 
‘an imprisonment of five years in the peniten- 
tlary. 

His Excellency Thomas M. Randolph, go- 
vernor, of Virginia, had occasion, on the 24th alt. 
to address a note to the editor of the Richmond 
Compiler, which he introduces in the following 
careless style :—‘‘ [ have this moment seen 
your paper of Saturday, which did not fall in 
my way, nor had | time to inquire after it on 
that day, and yesterday | was out of town all day. 

The Directors of the U. S. Bank have declar- 
ed a dividend of two per cent. on its capital 
stock, for the last six months. 

The Bank of Pennsylvania, the Farmers and 
Mechanics’ Bank, and the Bank of North Ame- 
rica, at Philadelphia, have each declared a divi- 
dend of three per cent for the last six months. 

The Manhattan Company of New-York, have 
declared a dividend of three and a half per cent. 
for the last six months. 

The Congress of the Republic of Columbia, 
have instituted the word of honour forthe oath, 
in the verification of returns at the Custom 
House 

The Legislature of Kentucky are still ‘* push- 
ing the Paper System-—having just passed anoth- 
er two years’ replevin law, when tie plaintiff 
will accept the commonwealth’s paper, own 60 
per cent. below par.” 


Mrs. Hoiman has given to the Boston Fe- 
male Asylum, $100 as an expression of her 
gratitude for the friendly reception which 
she had experienced during her visit at that 
place. : 
Mr. Wallack has disposed of the proceeds 
of of his late benefit at Boston, in promoting — 
charitable purposes. i 

The Statue of Washington, sculptured by 
the celebrated Italian artist, Canova, of Rome, 
has arrived at the capifal of NorthCarolina. 

A society has been formed in Pittsfield, (Mass.) 
the members of which are to refraid from going 
to law with their brethren, and are required to 
settle all disputes between themselves, however 
important, by Arbiters, selected from a Buard or 
eated fog that purpose, who receive a compen- 
sation atthe rate of 75 cents per day. It is cal- 
led the ** Adams Patrivtic and Economical So- 
ciety,’ and. now consists of 200 of the most 
respectable citizens. 

A Bedouin Arab being reproached for his 
neglect of the duties inculeated by the Koran, 
said, with'a smile—** The Koranwas not intend- 
ed for our country, we have no water, how 
can we then porform the ablutionas? We have 
no money ; how can we give alms? The fast 
of Ramamazan is supurfluous to us, who fast 
all the year around ; and if God be every where, 
why should we go to Mecca to find him.” 

The English papers say Mr.Cobt.ett has thrown 
open the front of his house, and converted it 
into a Butcher’s shop, where he proposes to 








| sell meat at a reduced price. 


| A person of suspicious appearance, lately pre- 
sented a draft of the U. S. Bank for $9,090, 
j}at the Branch Bank at Boston. He was held for 
examination. 

Three dollar Camden Bank notes, altered to 
tens, have been offered at the Philadelphia 
banks. ‘They are said to be executed with much 
neatness and ingennity. 





The Navy Board recently issued an order 
closing the navy yards against. visitors. Some | 
noise was made about it in Philadelphia, and the | 
Gazette of that city announces that the prohibito- | 
ry order has been reconsidered and revoked. | 


As a proof of the confidence reposed in the | 
new sovernment of Columbia, it is stated that | 


rented from the government of Columbia the Salt 
Works at Sigoapaguira, for 20 years, for the | 
sum of two millions of dollars, to be paid in ad- | 
vance, and is now treating to take the national. 


'| debt, amounting to about three and a half millions.’ 


ofdollars, at 7 per cent interest. 
A meeting was lately held at Elizabeth Town, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the | 
propriety of establishing an Apprentices’ Libra- | 
ry in that place. 
The inhabitants of Boston have at length de- | 
termined by their votes in general meeting, to! 
exchange their town for a city government.— 
All the questions necessary for a change, were 
carried by large majorities. | 
The stalls in the new Folton Market N. Y:) 
were all lately rented by auction, for five years, | 
at an average of over $200 each ; the whole pro- | 
ducing to the corporation upwards of $18.000— 
Some of the stalls brought nearly. 
$500. and only two were rented ata les- sum. 





the number whom it destroys indirectly, ts much | 
greater. t 


—_=. 


than 150 dollars. 


Counterfeit $100 notes of the Franklin Bank 
of Baltimore, are in circulation in New-York, 
dated December 1, 1819. 

A wan by the name of Sheffield, was found 
frozen to death on the Battery near the bridge 
of Fort Clinton, in N. Y. on the 5th inst. He 


| Dr. Bellman, agent for Barings of London, has; ¥#8 see8 on the preceding evening, holding on 


a tree near the place where he was found. He 
was formerly ashipmaster of New-York. 

There have been transported through the 
New-York canal, the late season, 41 tons of 
merchandize ; 4 tons of Congresswater ; 172.500 
shingles ; 142,000 staves ; 260,399 feet of timb- 
er; 9,731,962 feetboards. 

Messrs. Byrnes, Trimble & Co. of New-York, 
intend speedily to run their ships asa line of 
packets to Liverpool. 

A number of citizens of New-Haven, have 
purchased the steamboat United States,-for the 
purpose of canning her next season, between 
New-York and that place. . 

All loaf-bread sold in New-York city isto be 
made into loaves of 1,2, 30r 4 pounds. avoirdu- 
pois weight, withont any fractionalparts of a 
pound. - 

A party of the United States’ surveyors, con- 
sisting of ten persons, were, with One “exrep- 
tion, Jately murdered by some Indiansof'the Cijoc- 
taw nation, about 150 miles from Port Gibsen. 





The quarrel origiuatedin some trivial affair. 
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Foreign Agricultural, Scientific 
and Literary Notices. 


Woollen Cloth.—An easy and effectual me- 
thod has been discovered of preventing the 
#estruetion of woollen fabrics and furs by 
moths. The discovery, although accidental, 
is due to the officers of artillery at Woolwich, 
employed in the inspection of clothing return- 

‘ed from Spain. It ‘was observed, that in 
casks where all other woollen substances 
were totally destroyed, those cloths that had 
been rendered water proof by the common 
well known processes, remain untouched.— 
Attention having thus been excited to this 
circumstance, other similar mixed packages 
were examined, and the results were’ found 
to be invariable. This process has the ad- 
vantage of being cheap, easy of application, 
and permanent, since the chemical change 
produced by it in the surface of the woollen 


fibre, is not liable to be affected by time.— | 


The effect of all the odorous bodies com- 
monly used for this purpose is transitory, ‘as 
they evaporate in the course of time ; but the 
aluminous soap which becomes united to the 


animal fibre in the water proof process, seems } 


to disgust this destructive larva so as effectu- 
ally to prevent it, like some dyes, from at- 
tempting to devour the wool or other animal 
hairs, which are its natural food. 

There seems no reason why this process 
should not be adopted in furs for the same 
purpose. As it does not appear to produce 
any effect on the appearance of the woollen 
substances to which it is applied, it would pro- 
bably cause no change in the brilliancy or 
beauty of those substances, so justly valued 
for their utility and becuty, and so diificult to 
preserve without the most watchful attention. 


Glass made from Straw.—Wheat straw 
may be melted into a colourless glass with a 
blow-pipe, without any addition. Barley 
straw melts into a glass of a topaz yellow co- 
jour. 


Herology.—The first clock ever known in 
France, was erected in the fifth century, in 
the Cathedral church at Lyons. Goudebaut, 
or Gombrant III. King of Burgundy, having 
been informed that Theodric, King of the 
Goths, who residéd at that time.in Ravenna, 
had machines which marked the order of 
time, according to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, wrote to him to have one ; 
these were accordingly executed by Boccuius, 
a celebrated mechanic, and presented to 
. Gondebaut, a description of which is preserv- 
edin the works of Casidorus. 


Instruction of the Blind.—The manner in 
which the blind are taught to write and print, 
is as follows.—The pupil by repeated ex- 
periments, having familiarized himself to ‘the 
forms of the letters as drawn in relief, both in 
their direct and inverted position, gradually 


| they would be sub:ected to in the fair course 
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little moistened, with the point of a blunt iron 
pen or stylus, which marks without piercing 
the paper. By this means the letters become 
perceptible to the touch, on the one side 
sunk, and on the other in relievo; and thus the 
blind may be enabled to. form and decipher, 
not only the characters required in common 
language, but also mathematical diagrams, 
geographical! plans, and all the characters em- 
ployed in arithmetic, music. &c. In printing, 
the blind compositor has a box for every let- 

ter, ‘on the outside of which is marked in re- 
| lief, the peculiar character belonging to each. 
By this means he is enabled readily to choose 
and arrange his types, and when they are set, 
he makes use of a strong paper, slightly muis- 
tened, like that employed in writing, in order 
to render it more easily suceptible of impres- 
sion. Having iaid this upon his types, by the 
f operation of the press, or the strokes of a 
small hammer, he raises an impression upon 
the paper, which, when dry, is sufliciently 
obvious to the touch, to enable the blind 
to read by their fingers, and is so durable as 
to be by no means easily effaced. This me- 
} thod of printing, it is evident, is also legible 
by the eyesight; and it has one advantage 
; over that in common use, that the types are 
set not in the revese, but im the direct order, 
so that the characters may appear in relievo, 
in the same order, on the opposite side of the 
paper. Dr. Blacklock mentions, that he was 
(in possession of a copy of M. Hauy’s Essay, 
which was printed in the manner now describ- 
'ed,and also bound by the blind pupils of the 
Parisian instution, with great neatness. An 
English translation of the essay is annexed to 
the edition of that gentleman’s poems, printed 
at Edinburgh in 4 to, in 1793. 


Porcelain Glaze.—Mr. Rose, of Coalport, 
| Shropshire has sent a communication to the 
Society of Arts, in which a new glaze for por- 
celain is described. The object was to pro- 
duce a glaze containing no lead, so that co- 
lours laid oa, and afterwards burned into it, 
should not be altered by that mental. The 
principal ingredient in it is feldspar, of a some- 
| what compact texture, and a pale flesh red co- 
lour, which form veins ina slaty rock, adjoin- 
ing to the town of Welchpool, in Montgomery- 
‘shire. This material being freed from all ad- 
hering pieces of slate and quartz, is ground to 
‘fine powder; and being thus prepared, 27 
parts are mixed with 18 of borax, 4 of Lynn 





— 
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lours, even the pinks and chrome greens 
‘ ’ v 


coming out remarkably upon it, and none of 
them chipping off, as is frequently the Case 
with the colours of the French poreclain, 





Method of detecting the adulteration of Olive 
Oil.—The new process for this purpose jg 
founded on the property which the solution of 
acid per-nitrate of mercury possesses, of con. 
gealing and solidifying, in a few hours’ time, 
pure olive oil shaken with it; whilst it hardly 
alters the liquidity of the seed-oils, but gives 
them an orange hue, and causes them to de. 
posit a quantity of precipitate, which never 
acquires the hardiness of the coagulum pro- 
duced with the olive oil. The per-nitrate of 
mercury employed in this process, is prepar- 
ed by dissolving without heat, six parts by 
weight of mercury in seven parts and a half 
of nitric acid, at about 38 deg. of Reaumenr’s 
aerometer, during the actien of which the sa- 
line solution remains fluid, the excess of acid 
preventing its chrystallization. 


Cypress of Atliaeo.—The Intendancy of 
Puebla (in New Spain) presents to the curi- 
ous traveller one of the most ancient monu- 
ments of vegetation. The famous Jhaute, or 
he Cypress of the village of Atlixco, is 23 me- 
teres and 3 tenths, viz..73 feet in circumfer- 
ence. The hollow of its trunk is 15 feet in 
diameter. ‘The Cypress of Atlixco is, within, 
a few feet, as large as the Boabab (Adansonia 
digitata) of Senegal. 


Cure for the biteof the Adder.—A young 
woman at Marshwood, getting over a stile,. 
accidentally set her foot on an adder ; this’” 


reptile coiled itself round her leg, and infliet- 
ed several wounds with its venomous teeth ; 
the sufferer was prodigiously swoollen before 
medical assistance could be procured, but 
some of the country people killgd a fowl, and 
applied the warm inside to the affected part, 


pain. and there are now hopes of her recove- 
ry. 


TO LET, 


A ND possession given Ist of May next, ararmy | 


situate in the town of Watervliet, in the county of Alba- 4 


ny, within halfa mile of the north bounds of the city, contain- 
ing about 750 acres of land, of the first quality, watered for 
nearly two miles by the Hudson, and eight living streams pas- 
sing through the same. 
many respects are equal, if not superior, 
state Enquire of : 

Watervliet, Jan. 17, 1822. 


to. any other in the 
R. DUNBAR, Jun. 





sand, 3 of nitre, 3 of soda, and 3 of Cornwall | 
China clay. This mixture is melted into a/ 
frit. and is then ground into a fine powder, 3) 
parts of calcined borax being previously added. | 

Some specimens furnished by Mr. Rose were | 
placed in the hands of Mr. Muss and other | 
artists, to be submitted to experiments.—| 
When placed in the heats much higher than 





of enamelling, the glaze remained firm and, 
perfectly uniform, without any specks or splits 





learns to impress them upon strong paper, a 
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having been produced on its surface ; the co- 
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which in some measure assuaged. the acute: _ 


The advantages of its situation iw — 








